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For Friends’ Review. 
TO EVERY MAN HIS WORK. 


“The Son of Man is as a man taking a far | 


journey, who left his house, and gave authority 
to his servants, and fo every man his work.” 
(Mark xiii. 34.) 

The believer’s relation to his Lord as His 
servant and representative in His absence, 


and the importance of each understanding | 


and appreciating his own calling and gifts, 
and also recognizing those of others, in order 


faithfully and successfully to work for Him | 


until He comes, is a consideration of great | 
and solemn import, in view of our finite ca- 
pacity, and the almost infinite variety of | 
work to be done for Him. 


PHIL ADELPHIA, THIRD MONTH 8, 1879. 


-| ferences of administration, 


—_———~ 


No. 30. 


——— — 


The tendency to imitate and undertake, 

| both in spiritual and temporal things, what 
we see others do, rather than humbly to 
seek to know what the Lord would bave us 
to be and to do, seems as prevalent now, in 
proportion to our light and privileges, as in 
any age of the world. So that there is con- 
tinual need, especially in our spiritual rela- 
| tions and work, that we be taught and re- 
minded that it hath pleased the ever living 
Head of His own church, to bestow, by the 
one blessed Holy Spirit, different gifts and 
callings; that when He had finished the 
work given Him to do, had been crucified 
for our sins, and bad risen again from the 
dead, ‘He ascended up on bigh, leading cap- 
tivity captive, and gave gifts unto men; 
and He gave some apostles, and some 
prophets, and some evangelists, and some 
pastors and teachers, for the perfecting of 
the saints, for the work of the ministry, for 
the edifying (building up) of the body of 
Christ (the church), till we all come in the 
unity of the faith, and of the knowledge of 
the Son of God, unto a perfect man, unto 
the measure of the stature of the fulness of 
Christ ” (Eph. iv. 8, 11-13). And thus are 


9 | we clearly taught that “there are diversities 


of gifts, but the same Spirit, and there are dif- 
but the same 
Lord. And there are diversities of opera- 
tions, but it is the same God which worketh 
all in all, but the manifestation of that Spirit 
is given to every man to profit withal ;” or 
|** Tbe same God is He who works all things 
|among all; and to each is given the manifes- 
| tation of the Spirit for the benefit of all ;” 
(Emphatic Diaglott on 1 Cor. xii. 4-7.) 

From all of which teaching, and much 
more that might he adduced, it is evident 
that while in faith and knowledge of the 
Son of God as our personal Saviour, there 
must be unity (oneness) among believers, 
and in the church; that it is in the wisdom 
|and love of God that there should be this 
| diversity of spiritual gifts, bestowed on = 
| ferent members of the Lord’s household ; 
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an eminent writer has said, ‘“‘among true 
Christians there is unity in faith, and variety 
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pastors, teachers, ete., whom the Lord will 
appoint and qualify, as He is in faith and 


in fruit, all for the glory of God and the| true bumility sought unto, to carry on the 


good of men 


| 
True it is that our Heavenly Father is in| 


nowise limited in any of His resources for | churches sleeping all around us, 


| good work? 
Surely when souls are perishing, and 
there is 


the salvation of man, but that He is above | plenty of work and abundantroom for the 
every circumstance in the administration of | exercise of each spiritual gift, without the 
free grace to every one who will accept, by | least clashing on the part of any of the 
repentance and faith, the Lord Jesus as their | Lord’s servants, as each acts upon His own 


Saviour, as also in the sanctification of be- 
lievers, and upbuilding of the church ; 
to these ends may see it necessary 
bine in 


to ‘com 


cca . . : | 
spiritual gifts and services; as in the case 
of His servant Moses, who was not only—| 


instrumentally—the deliverer, but also the | 
leader and lawgiver of the Israelites; as al- 
luded to by a recent writer in Friends’ Re-| 
view on “ Revivals.” 


True also that the eminent apostle to the| 
not only to do| 


Gentiles, found it necessary, 
the work of an Evangelist, but also to es 
tablish churches, and ordain 
Elders as pastors and teachers in 
churches. Acts xiv. 23; Titus i. 5, ete. 
Other of the apostles as well found it neces- 
sary to do a twofold, yea, in some cases a 
manifold work, in the exercise of different 


spiritual gifts, in the then infant state of the | 


cburch, and paucity of qualified workers to 
gether with God 
conclusion and argue from this, that it was 
and is the Lord’s will such necessity should 
continue, in view of such an array of Scrip 


trary? And has not the tendency of such 
reasuning been to cause us—as a branch of 
Christ’s Church—to endeavor to combine in 
and expect from one poor servant so much 
that his real gift has not been developed, 
and his usefulness augmented, as was de- 
signed by Him who conferred it ? 
have we not thus almost lost sight of and 
virtually ignored other of the enumerated 
and distinct spiritual gifts, all intended to 
be used in the work of the ministry of 
Christ? And would we not better please our 
Divine Master, and be more effective in our 
work for Him, by recognizing, cherishing, 
and encouraging the exercise of all the gifts 
He confers? Gladly receiving in the name 
of his Lord, and helping spiritually and 
temporally, the Evangelist who goes forth 
to proclaim the glad tidings of salvation, 
and rejoieing with him and His Lord in any 
special means, thus used, for the conversion 
of souls, ‘‘ in order that times of refreshing 
may come from the presence of the Lord” 
(Emph. Diaglott. Acts iii. 19.) At least 
once in a while to our many sleeping, if not 
dead, churches might such be welcomed 


or appoint | 
said | 
'guor and sluggisbness. 





But should we draw the | 


And | 





|teaching, ‘‘ to every man his work,” “ that 


and| both he that soweth and he that reapeth 


may rejoice together.’ T. W. Lapp. 


one servant different and distinct | New Yor. 


oe 


REVIVALS. 


It is very generally acknowledged at the 
| present time, that there is great need of a 
| quickening of religious life throughout the 
country. A season of spiritual drought ap- 
pears to prevail in many portions of the 
church ; zeal for the cause of the Lord has 
given way to indifference and unconcern, 
fervor to coldness of heart, activity to lan- 
The love of many 
has waxed cold. In the case of large num- 
bers who promised well, there has been a 


'sad decline in spirituality, whilst others have 


forsaken the narrow path and returned to 
the world, having broken their vows of al- 
legiance and faithfulness to the Lord, and 


‘turned their back upon Him, whom they had 
| promised to serve, love and obey. 
| also,who have been prominent in the church, 
ture teaching and other evidence to the con- | 


Some 


have fallen grievously, occasioning the deep- 
est sorrow to the followers of Christ, and 
affording the enemies of the Lord and holi 
ness an opportunity to scoff at religion, and 


| to decry Christianity as a sham and a gross 


fraud. Financial and political corruption, 
now so alarmingly prevalent; growing skep- 
ticism and unblushing infidelity ; the horrid 
crimes of eyery imaginable description 
which are defiling the country, bear testi- 
mony to the untiring activity of the enemy 
of souls; but Christians, who should be 
earnestly and perseveringly carrying on the 
warfare against evil, and endeavoring in 
every possible manner to rescue the perisb- 
ing, are doing little, comparatively, to stem 
the flood of evil, which is bearing so many 
souls on to everlasting ruin. 

That which may be said of the country 
at large is true, in a great measure, in re- 
spect to individual churebes and congrega- 
tions. In every church and community 
there are those who are convinced that a 
quickening of religious life is greatly needed, 
and who pray for a gracious outpouring of 
the Holy Spirit, and for a revival of re- 


. | ligion. 
and we then be ready to furnish and support | 


In regard to revivals, however, some ap- 
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pear to have very vague and ill de fined | 
ideas, whilst others have entirely erroneous | 
conceptions as to what a genuine revival is, | 
where and how it is to commence, and what | 
is to be its one great aim. There are some) 
who appear to believe that a series of daily 
services or prayer meetings, which are large- 
‘ly attended by the congregation or commu- 
nity, constitutes a revival ; but the fact that 
such services are held and even largely at- 
tended, does not prove that there is a true 
revival. These are not unfrequently held, 
and for a week or two considerable interest 
may be manifested; but after the series of 
meetings is closed, there is often no partic- 
ular change or improvement noticeable. Or 
again, some appear to think that excitement 
is a necessary accompaniment of a revival. 
If this is the case, many fondly believe that 
there has been a quickening of religious life | 
in their midst; or if this be wanting, they 
will not hesitate tomake known their dis- 
appointment. Excitement proves nothing | 
whatever. There may be excitement witb- 
out a revival, and a revival without any 
apparent excitement. A genuine revival) 
may take place in a community without any | 
of those peculiar special efforts being made, | | 
or without any of those external accompapi 

ments, to which some attach so much im- 


Then there are those, who appear to think 


portance. 
| 
that the work of a revival must commence | 


with, and be confined to the unconverted, | 
the worldly, the godless, those who have | 
never as yet been connected with the church | 
of Christ. This is a very grave mistake, 
and to this, undoubtedly, is owing in a | 
great measure, that genuine, far- reaching 
revivals, glorious in their results, occur com- | 
paratively so seldom. The very word re- 

vival indicates where it is to commence 

Believers, those who are members of the} 
church, with them the quickening, the reviv- 
ing is to commence. New life is given by | 
God to their souls; new power to their| 
faith ; new fervency to their love, a new in 
terest and new zeal in the cause of Christ. | 
Having grown indifferent, 





their faith and 
love having become more feeble, their activity 
having decreased, God, in His grace, by tke 
Holy Spirit, in answer to their prayers, en 
livens them anew, and furnishes them both | 
with grace for their own souls, with new 
peace and pardon, with new faith and love, 
and then also with an intense longing to 
labor for Him. A genuine revival com- 
mences wiih the believer, who, convinced of 
his shortcomings, his want of true faithful- 

ness and earnestness, his slow progress to 

ward holiness, casts himself in deep peni- 

tence at the foot of the cross, beseeching the 
Lord to pardon, renew, revive bis soul. 


| others. 
| supplied 


| to forget. 


itheir own 


REVIEW. 
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Earnestness, devotion to Christ, a longing 
to serve him and glorify him both by a holy 
life and by laboring to extend his realm, 
will be the natural consequence. Having 
anew experienced the grace and tasted the 
love of the Saviour, believers will seek to 
lead others to ‘bat fountain at which their 
own souls have been refreshed and revived. 
They who bad been indifferent in respect to 
the eternal welfare of others, will now be 
deeply concerned ; the inactive will become 
indefatigable in their efforts to do good; 
they who before had been silent, will speak 
to others of the sinner’s friend: the conver- 


sion of others through their instrumentality 


will follow; they will pray and labor, and 


|labor and pray, and their own earnestness 
| will call forth earnestness in others ; 
| more consistent walk, their ex ample, added 


their 


to their precepts, will have an effect upon 
As the springs which have been 
from heaven, pour forth their 


waters, refreshing the meadows through 


|which they flow, and calling unte life and 
| beauty, 


the flowers and tender blades of 
grass, so also will believers, revived, re-sup- 
| plied with grace and the Spirit of the Lord, 
be useful, refreshing other souls, and calling 


Ito life and beauty those who were before 


dead in trespasses and sins. 
A true revival is not something short- 
lived; an excitement, which soon passes 


|away, or is followed by a reaction—a rising 


up to be succeeded by a sinking lower than 
before,—a going forward and then relapsing 
again ; a bright g glare and then again dark- 
ness. It is life, new life from God, life 
which will continue, increasing, spreading 
farther and farther. 

Commencing with believers, starting in 
their souls,—this is what too many appear 
Instead of praying that God may 
pour out His Holy Spirit upon the uncon- 


| verted, let believers beseech the Lord to en- 


able them to open their own hearts to the 
influences of the Holy Spirit. Instead of 
deploring the impenitence and bardness of 
heart of the unconverted, and beseeching the 
Saviour to call them forth from the dead, 
let both pastors and people, reconsecrating 
themselves to the Lord, pray Him to revive 
souls, and showing them what 
He will have them to do, enable them to do 
with all their might, all that their hand 
findeth to do. Let each minister and be- 
lieving soul make the commencement of the 
desired work of grace in his own secret 
chamber of prayer, in penitence, in earnest 
supplication in behalf of bis own soul; and 
then coming forth, renewed, revived 
strengthened, supplied with a new measure 
of grace, the work will then proceed—the 
new leaven will make itself felt, the Spirit, 
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which they have anew received, will exert a 
powerful influence.— Moravian. 


———__ o@e 


SOMEBODY MUST BE IN. 

















Here is a little story which tells better 
than a dictionary can the meaning of the 
word “ disinterestedness.”’ 

The late Archdeacon Hare was once, 
when tutor of Trinity College, Cambridge, 
giving a lecture, when a cry of “ fire’? was 
raised. Away rushed his pupils, and form- 
ing themselves into a line between the build- 
ing, which was close at hand, and the river, 



























































quickly following, found them thus engaged ; 
at the end of the line one youth was stand 
ing up to his waist in the river; he was 
delicate and he looked consumptive. 

“What?” cried Mr. Hare, “ you in the 
water, Sterling; you, so liable to take 
cold !” 

“ Somebody must be in it,” the youth 
answered ; ‘“ why not IJ, as well as another?” 

The spirit of this answer is that of all 
great and generous doing. Cowardice and 
coldness, too, say, ‘Oh, somebody will do 
it,” and the speaker sits still; be is not the 
















































































of character, looking at necessary things, 
says, “Somebody must do it; why not 1?” 
And the deed is done.—Chatterbor 
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WILLIAM ALLEN. 














(Continued from page 452.) 


In the year 1820, William Allen first 
spoke publicly as a minister of the Gospel. 
On this occasion he remarks: ‘‘ My mind 
bas been generally filled with sweetness and 
peace. May the blessed Master preserve 
me from bringing any reproach upon His 
holy cause, keep me from going too fast, or 
from lagging behind. I believe that the 
command has gone forth to me: ‘Feed my 
sheep.’” Soon after he says, ‘‘1 seem to 
have repeated evidence that the Lord is 
calling me to public service, but I am often 
much afraid, and desire never to speak in 
His name but when he is graciously pleased 
to furnish the power; without which the 
best chosen words are only as the sounding 
brass or tinkling cymbal.” 

In a few months afterward he was record- 
ed by his Monthly Meeting as a minister in 
unity. His active engagements in the cause 
of useful science, of benevolence, and the 
promotion of sound morality in the commu- 
nity, were also continued. In addition he 
maintained a large foreign correspondence. 
To Professor Pictet, of Geneva, he writes: 




















































































































passed buckets one to another. The tutor) 


one to do what needs doing. But nobility | 
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ley dare say that you have all accused me 
\of negligence, but indeed, my dear friend, 
there is scarcely a day passes without my 
\thinking of you in some partof it. Thy 
|dear daughter Vernet, her husband and 
Charles feel very near to me in the fellow- 
Ship of Christian love ; many others also, in 
your country and city, are precious to me in 
\affectionate remembrance; and though far 
| separated as to the body, yet as we experi- 
ence a union and communion with the 
great Head of the Church, Jesus Christ our 
Lord, we shall still feel united together in 
Him. Let us, my dear friend, instead of 
filling our heads with theories, and building 
ingenious systems of religion, come in the 
| simplicity of little children to the Saviour ; 
cast down all crowns at His footstool ; let 
us surrender ourselves and all that we have 
,to Him, and submit to the guidance of His 
good Spirit; then shall we be safely led 
through the wilderness of this world, and 
finally admitted as joyful inhabitants of the 
city whose walls are salvation and whose 
| gates are praise.” 

To Basil Papoff, at St. Petersburg, he 
writes: ‘I am taking measures to have the 
Scripture lessons translated into the modern 
Greek. What a field does that country offer 
for a wide distribution of extracts from the 
sacred volume. The people are almost ab- 
solutely ignorant of the Scriptures—not a 
copy to be found in any of their schools, 
but they received the copies which we dis- 
tributed with the utmost eagerness. At 
Stuttgard, Grellet made arrangements for 
baving them printed in German, and we are 
going to set about the Spanish translation 
without loss of time; the Portuguese and 
other languages will follow. I purpose to 
forward thee, from time to time, copies of 
all these translations, which should be de- 
posited in a desirable place at St. Peters- 
burg. Wherever this selection goes it will 
make the people earnest to possess the entire 
book, and I think that no measure since the 
Bible Society has been instituted is so well 
calculated to promote the wide circulation 
of the sacred volume. One very important 
object of our journey is accomplished, name- 
ly, the obtaining correspondents throughout 
Europe who have at heart the promotion of 
real vital religion and the general good of 
;mankind. In proportion as those who are 
desiring to act upon the principles of the 
| Gospel are multiplied in the nations, in that 
proportion will it be more difficult to embroil 
them in war. We want no more theories, 
|no new doctrines to procure the happiness 
|of mankind ; we only want men to be really 
|Christians, whereas at present the great 


| bulk of those who go under the name are 
' pagans at heart. 


Please present me most 
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respectfully and affectionately to Prince Ga |love had been over her that morniag, and 


litzin; the remembrance of the sympathy 
with your spirits under, I trust, the feeling 


of our dear Saviour’s love, is precious to| 


me.” 

To Earl Bathurst he writes on the same 
subject, saying: ‘‘ The great object I have 
in view is, to prevail upon the upper and 
middle classes of society every where to com. 
bine their efforts, to better the condition of 
the poor, and above all, to raise their moral 
character, by removing, as far as possible 
from about them, those circumstances which 
tend to encourage vice, and to give their 
children a bias on the side of virtue, by an 
education suited to their state in society, and 


founded on those grand principles of relig- | 


ion and morality so clearly developed in the 
Seriptures of truth.” 

Nathan Hunt, a minister of our Religious 
Society from America, being in England in 
1821, William Allen describes bis preaching 
as very powerful, and says: “ It seemed to 
make a great impression. He compared the 
enemy of souls to a spider, who fir 
his web r 


st wound 
ound one leg of bis prey, then went 
away, and re turning again seized upon an 
other, thus pursuing his victim, until it was 
completely powerless, and theu he poisoned 
it. He addressed the young men with great 
energy. Many were affected, and I think 
his communication will long be 

bered.” 

Through all the varied and important en- 
gagements of William Allen's useful life, it 
is very to his tends 
affection for his mother, and her loving and 
spiritual appreciation of the gifts conferred 
upon him from above. The following en 


remem 


interesting observe 


g ry 
in his journal illustrates this: 

“Sixth mo. 10th, 1821. I went to se 
my dear mother, who was in a sweet state 


of mind, and described to some of the 
feelings with which she had been favored in 
the night; she seemed to have had a glimpse 
of the pure river of the water of life. I was 
affected, and told ber I longed that we could 
go together, for we seemed to have a fore 
taste of the glory that shall be revealed 
when this mortal shall have put on immor- 
tality ; but she said: * No, no 
for thee to suffer and do yet; 
a work for thee.’” 

On another occasion, when the Yearly 
Meeting was about to assemble, he says: 
“My dear mother sent for me this morning, 
particularly desiring to see me for a few 
minutes before I went to town. When I 


me 


there is more 
the Lord 


has 


reached ber bedside she appeared in a sweet, 
tender state of mind, and though her speech 
is very imperfect, I clearly understood the 
substance of what she wished to communi- 
the 


cate. She said that 


vanopy of Divine 





lers.” W. 


|that under th» influence of it her friends had 


felt near to her in spirit, that her soul salut- 
ed them in the love of the Gospel, and 
wished them God-speed to the heavenly 
city, and she desired me to convey her feel- 
ings to the Meeting of Ministers and Eld- 
Allen afterwards remarks: “I 
gave the message to Friends, and it seemed 
to be felt throughout the Meeting.” 


To be continued.) 
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THE PLAGUE. 


With the rapidity of communication 


throughout the world which is one of the 
wonders of our time, news has come lately 
from Siberia and Russia in Europe, of great 
m rtality in several localities, from a disease 
supposed to be the oriental plague The 
governmen's of the countries nearest to 
Russia have taken steps to prevent inter- 


urse with the pl es said to be infected, 
( rd ns”’ be ing established, 
ilso. by the Russian Government itselfagainst 
ine or two ofits own provinces. Alarm is felt 
Western Europe, 
est the plague should reach them with de- 
vastating power A I i 


military lines or “ 


he countries 


even in t 


f 
Ol 


iccount of its 

former history may therefore now interest 

some readers. 
Authors do not agree as the 


to 
Athens during 


nature of 
the se cond 

Peloponnesian war, described by Thucvdi- 
les; but it was probably the ‘The 
ime is also likely in regard to an epidemic 
in Rome, of which Livy an account; 
and of Egypt Palestine, and Con- 
stantinople in the sixth century of our era, 
when Justinian 


ne pe tilence at 
plague. 


rives 
one in 
was emperor Boccaccio, 
the Italian romancer, wrote what is under- 
to far as 
it went, in the 
fourteenth century. ‘Titian, the painter, is 
iid to have died of the plague at Venice in 


T6. 


stood be a true description. 


as 
Florence 





of a plague at 


15 Forty-five epidemics of plague are 
rep rted to have oceurred in the seventeenth 


century, fourteen of these being in Holland, 


ind twelve in England. Both of these 
countries suffered from it in 1665, when 
London and its suburbs lost more than 
sixty-eight thousand human lives by it 


Defoe wrote a history of this fearful pesti- 


lence. Copenbagen was visited by it in 
1712. As late as 1720, nearly half the 


population of the city of Marseilles were de- 
stroyed by the plague. Since that time it 
has scarcely ever been known outside of 
Egypt, Syria and Turkey. Certainly the 
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great cities of Europe, except Constantino- | 
ple, have been free from it since the begin 
ning of the present century. Cairo, in| 
Egypt, was for a long time one of its great | 
centres; in some years losing 10,000 inhabi- | 

tants by it in a single season. But since 
Mohammed Ali Pasha, who died in 1849, 

drained a great swamp in the midst of the 
city, converting it into a garden or park, the 
Esbekeeb, the plague has almost entirely | 
ceased to occur there. Sir J. G. Wilkinson | 
wrote thus in Murray’s ‘‘Guide Book for 
Egypt,” issued in 1858: ‘It is unnecessary | 
to say much respecting the plague, which 
seldom now visits Egypt.” It never has| 
ascended the Nile farther than Sioot; and, 
for many years, Alexandria has been more | 
liable to it than Cairo. 


No doubt exists that the great diminution 


most European cities, is to be explained by 
improvement in the sanitary conditions of the 
great centres of human aggregation. Bad} 
as these conditions seem yet to be in many | 
localities, they were once almost infinitely | 
worse than now. The streets of Cairo, | 
though mostly very narrow, were, in 1859, | 
when visited by the writer, kept cleane 


than those of Philadelphia usually are ; and 


the same may be said of those of London 


and Paris, if not of Marseilles. 


upon the 


| covered as yet even by the microscope. 





Quarantine was first instituted in Italy, in 
the later middle ages, as u measure of pro- 
tection of sea-ports against the introduction 





of plague from elsewhere. According to its 
regulations, all vessels suspected of infec- 
tion, or coming from infected places, were 
detained at some distance from the sea-port 
which they approached, for forty days. This) 
period has been somewhat shortened in 
modern times, but the same principle of de 
tention, with, it is true, some modification of | 
its great inconveniences, and what may in| 
some cases be called its horrors, has been 
enacted with the intention of excluding | 
cholera, yellow fever, and some other dis 
eases. 

It is the conclusion of the greater number 
of medical and sanitary authorities, as 
already said, that the cause of the almost 
total extinction of plague in Europe, and its 
lessened frequency and violence in Asia and 
Northern Africa, bas been, not the enforce- 
ment of exclusion by quarantine, but the 
greater cleanliness and generally less un- 
healthy state of the centres of population. | 
There is, nevertheless, much difference of | 
opinion in regard to the advantage of the 
continuance of the restrictions of quarantine, 
in addition to local sanitary precautions and 
improvements. 

Almost all medical writers accept the os? 
ion that plague is personally contagious. tli 








|of foul and unwholesome vessels will 
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| resembles typhus fever more than any other 
| disease, but is more often and more rapidly 


fatal, and has some peculiarities, especially 
the buboes, or swellings of the glands of the 
arm-pits and elsewhere in the body. Geo- 
| graphically, it is almost entirely confined to 
the borders of the Mediterranean. It has never 
visited our side of the Atlantic Ocean. Season 
bas an important influence over it; beginning 
near the end of tke year, it usually ceases 
early in summer, and always when the 
midsummer temperature reaches a certain 
average elevation. Heat, in high degree, 
seems to have upon its material cause the 
same destructive effect as that of cold, frost, 
‘materies morbi ” of yellow fever. 

What that material cause is, in regard to 
either of these scourges, as well as to 


| cholera, science hus not been able to prove. 
of plague, and its apparent exclusion from | 


Most probably it is of an organic nature; 
“germs” or ‘“‘spores,”’ too minute to be dis- 
Its 
conditions of vitality, increase and diffusion 


|ure partially known, and are being indus- 


triously studied by physicians and others. 
Commerce and civilization have a great 
interest in the question, what ought govern- 


r|ments and communities to do toward the 


protection of cities and countries from the 
fearful destruction of life sometimes pro- 
duced by the plague and other pestilential 
diseases? Extremists on the one hand urge 
the maintenance, even by force of military 


| guards and by the penalty of death, of abso- 


lute non-intercourse with infected places. 


| Against this it is urged, on the other hand, 
| that it is, first, impracticable, secondly, bar- 


barizing and inhuman, and thirdly, incapable 
of securing the desired protection. In spite 
of armed quarantines and ‘ cordons”’ by land, 


| plague, cholera and yellow fever have trav- 


ersed many countries; plague from the 
Orient to Europe, yellow fever the borders 
of the Atlantic, and cholera all parts of the 


‘inhabited world except the frozen zones. 
| Many lives have been sacrificed by forced 


detention in infected vessels and crowded, 
unhealthy ‘“‘lazarettos” in connection with 
quarantine. Improvement in the cleanliness 
of cities, as well as of ships, is an unmiti- 
gated gain in all respects; apart from 


|epidemics, it lessens the mortality of com- 
/munities at all times. 


While, therefore, a 
“quarantine” for inspection and purification 
no 


| doubt always be of importance at sea-ports, 


the marked tendency of reform, which prom- 
ises the final disappearance of all the great 
epidemic diseases, is towards a thorough 
enforcement, much more complete than any- 
| where as yet known, of the laws of local 
|health ; giving purity of air, food and drink- 
ing water. H. H. 
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THEN AND NOW. 

The following comparison of the religious 
condition of the United States formerly and 
at the present time, is sustained by abun- 
dant evidence. A writer in the Christian at 
Work, commenting on the Church Union, 
shows that at the commencement of the 
present centary, the country was deluged 
with French infidelity. There was then 
but one member of an evangelical church for 
every fifteen of its inhabitants, and one 
evangelical minister for every 2,000 of its 
people. Churches were openly sneered at 
as ‘nuisances.’ When Dr. Dwight as- 
sumed the Presidency of Yale College there 
was but one professing Christian among the 
students. In Harvard College it was no 
better ; and as for Princeton, only the pow- 
erful influence of Dr. Witherspoon saved it 
from the general unbelief and infidelity which | 
everywhere prevai'ed. Skepticism and athe 
ism were everywhere rampant, and infidel 
clubs in the colleges and among the people | 
were the feature of the day. Asa proof of 
the utter demoralization which prevailed, 
and the withering influence it had upon 
morals and the country at large, says the| 
writer, we need only refer to the proclama- 





tion of President Adams, warning the peo- 
ple of the “ dissemination among them of 
those principles subversive of the foundation 
of all religious, moral and social obligations 
that have produced incalculable misery in 
other countries ”—a proclamation which 


excited much feeling and discussion through- | 


out the United S ates at the time; for as 
Dr. Lyman Beecher, in his autobiography, 
says, in referring to that time, “ 
dressed flax in the barn read Tom Paine and 
believed him.” There were then in this 
country, no Bible or Tract Societies, no 


Sabbath Schools, no Young Men’s Christian | 


Associations, no religious newspapers, no | 
great Home Mission organizations, no grand 
organized charities to care for the souls and 
bodies of the poor, the ignorant and neg- 
lected—none, in fact, of those great Chris 
tian forces which shed such a lustre on this| 
day and generation. 

Three fourths of the century have passed 
away, and what are the facts now in con-| 
trast with the beginning? Instead of one| 
to every fifteen, there is how one member of | 
an evangelical church to every five inhabit-| 
ants, and instead of one evangelical minister | 
to every 2,000 there is one to every 750 of | 
the people. There are 71,409 evangelical | 
churches, 50,167 evangelical ministers, 
7,500,000 communicants, 97 theological in- | 
stitutions, 38 Home Mission boards or 
societies, with 9,000 missionaries, 20 publi-| 


| 


cation boards, the annual receipts and dona- | 


Boys that! 


| perous. 
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tions of which are over $6,000,000. There 
are 425 religious publications, with a regu- 
lar circulation of 4,864,358 copies, and an 
annual issue of about 130,000,000 copies. 
There are 18 Foreign Mission boards, 83 for- 
eign missions, 5,000 laborers in fields, and 
1 000,000 native converts. To all these evan- 
gelical religious forces must be added 70,000 
Sabbath Schools, with nearly6,000,000 pupils, 
and 1,000 Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tions, all of which are evangelical, and the 


| great fact overlying all, that nineteen-twen- 


tieths of our educations are under the direct 
influence of evangelical religion. Such are 
the aspects of to-day in contrast to the out- 
look at the commencement of the century. 
If skeptics and infidels can find anything in 
this to encourage them, they area most hope- 
ful set indeed.— Christian Statesman. 


a 


> 


INDIAN ITEMS. 

Lawrie Tatum and his wife left their 
home in Iowa on the IL7th instant, to 
visit the Indian Agencies under the care of 
Friends. They went first to the Quapaw 
Agency, expecting afterwards to visit the 
Sac and Fox Agency. 

Levi Wooparp writes from the latter 
Agency that the schools are doing well. 
The Commissioner of Indian Affairs had al- 


lowed him to employ bis son, who bas bad 
considerable experience, as his clerk, in the 


place of J. S. Hertford. 


ELKANAH and [IRENA BEARD bad made a 
visit to the Agency, to the comfort and re- 
freshment of those thereat. 

Our dear friends, Asa C. and Emmeline 
Tuttle, have been called upon again to suffer 
the loss of a little child of three years of age. 
These devoted laborers for the Indians merit 
the warm sympathy of their friends. 


THE school at the Osage Agency, under 
charge of Benjamin and Elizabeth Miles, is 


in @ flourishing condition, with over 100 


pupils. 


THE schools for the Kiowas and Coman- 
ches, and for the Wichitas, are also doing 
well. 


-. 


BEAUFORT COUNTY, §8. C. 

We have had occasion to refer to the ad- 
mirable results of the efforts at educating 
the freedmen of Helena Island, off the coast 
of South Carolina. From a condition rather 
| below the average of the freed slaves, they 
| have become unusually intelligent and pros- 
It is gratifying to learn that this 
favorable condition extends to the whole 
county (mostly on the main land), of which 
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Helena Island forms a part. 
dent says: 

“The population of Beaufort county, in 
South Carolina, is so overwhelmingly made 
up of colored people, that the political con- 
trol is wholly in their hands; and yet, 
according to the Beaufort Tribune, a Dem- 
ocratic journal, the affairs of no county in 
the State are better managed. 
colored men there does 
very serious evil.” 





The Indepen- 















































not seem to be a 




















PHILADELPHIA, THIRD MO. 8, 1879. 





THE ANTI-CHINESE LEGISLATION in Congress 
is so contrary to the broad principles of human 
rights enunciated in the Declaration of Indepen- 
dence, and to the rule of Christianity, to do unto 
others as we would that they should do to us, 
that the general condemnation of the bill by the 
public is cause of congratulation. No doubt 
great inconveniences attend Chinese emigration 
to California, but they are intensified by the 
jealous cruelty of the worst element of the white 
population. 

“ The earth is the Lord’s,”’ and we Americans, 
who are only new-comers to this continent, have 
no rights which can exclude the people of other 
nations from enjoying its abundance, 

If, instead of treating the Chinese with bitter 
caste prejudice, and giving them over to the 
cruel hatred of the roughs, our people would act 
as Christians towards them, they would soon be 
ready to embrace the religion of Christ, Our 
government has a right to prevent other govern- 
ments from sending criminals or paupers to this 
country, But no one pretends that the govern- 
ment of China does this. If immigrants are 
brought to our shores under obligations for their 
transportation, our government should see that 
they are protected in their common rights as 
other foreigners 






































































































































who are not naturalized. 
Christian principle quickly solves this as all 
other similar questions. 
right. , 

Since the 














It is always safe to do 








above was written, President 














Christian principles of the nation by a veto 
of the bill prohibiting Chinese immigration, and 
the House of Representatives by a sober second 
thought has sustained the veto. 




















THE American Missionary for Third month, 
gives most of a letter of Robert Arthington, of 
Leeds, England, in which he offers £3,000 to the 
American Missionary Society as a nucleus for 

















The rule of 


Hayes has nobly maintained the honor and, 


|/prevent the spread of the disease. 


| 
| 
| 


sustaining a mission work in a vast region of 
Central Africa, He had previously given £5,000 
to the Church Missionary Society, and London 
Missionary Society, respectively, and £1,000 to 
the (English) Baptist Missionary Society, to es- 
tablish missions in other portions of Africa. The 
districts proposed are so arranged as to leave a 
large field to each Society, so that its operations 
may not interfere with those of any other. 

This gift was made upon the condition that 


\the debt of the A. M. Society be extinguished, 
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| ledge of Christ is inspiring. 


which has been done. 
Such liberality in aid of spreading the know- 
But all money gifts 


| are uscless unless there are men and women de- 
voted to Christ, called and prepared for the ser- 


vice of preaching the kingdom of God, and 


| teaching those things which concern our Lord 


Jesus Christ. 

On all sides are the most earnest calls for 
home and foreign missionary labor, Our cities 
are crowded with an untaught and almost god- 
less population. Scarcely a county can be found 
where there are not in neglected spots children 
and adults who need religious instruction, 

Alaska is reported to have 70,000 Indians, and 
30,000 of white or mixed blood, who are almost 
without religious care and instruction. In the 
South are the Freedmen, in many parts the 
Indians, on the west coast the Chinese,in Mex- 
ico an open door for the Gospel. 

All that is necessary is to ‘lift up our eyes 
and behold the fields, for they are white unto the 
harvest.” The call is a loud one, first to give 
ourselves to the Lord for salvation and prepara- 
tion, and then to His service in teaching the 
truths of the Gospel, and in showing in all things 
the right practice of Christianity. Every mis- 
sion-field already occupied by the Society should 
be sustained, and as the Lord prospers us, en- 
larged. 

- a 

Two years ago the advance of the Plague 
westward from the region of Mesopotamia, was 
noted by the health officers of Great Britain. It 
seems to have advanced steadily, as the cholera 
has done from time to time, The cholera was 
seventeen years travelling from the Ganges valley 
to America, when it reached here in 1832. It is 
difficult to obtain claar accounts of the nature of 
the pestilence, but it seems probable that it is the 
genuine Plague, a febrile disease attacking es- 
pecially the glandular system, very rapid in its 
course and very fatal, it being reported that 
eighty per cent of the cases in Russia have died. 

The governinent of Russia is much to be com- 
mended for its prompt and vigorous efforts to 


Germany 
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and Austria have sent commissioners to examine 
and report upon the disease. 


In the seventeenth century it is estimated that | 


the Plague swept off ninety millions of people in 
Europe and Asia. It is to be hoped that the 
better sanitary knowledge of to-day may arrest 
its course. 


— 2 


PorTteR & COATES published on the 2oth 
ult., ‘‘ Voices from Babylon, or the Records of 
Daniel the Prophet.’’ By Jos. A. Seiss, D. D., 
author of “A Miracle in Stone,”’ &c. This work 
is intended to be a thorough introduction to the 
contents of the Book of Daniel, and to revive 
and vindicate the views of the early Christians 
with regard to it. It embodies the results of 
modern exploration and criticism, and is accom- 
panied with a critically revised translation of the 
entire book of the great Babylonian prophet. 
The miracles and predictions given in the book, 
the wonders of ancient empires, and the charac- 
ters and doings of their principal sovereigns, 
are comprehensively discussed, and much recent 
information touching these early kingdoms has 
been brought to illustrate and clear up the pro- 
phet’s narration. The whole is in condensed, 
animated form, which cannot fail to interest and 
impress. 

The author belongs to the literal school of in- 
terpreters of prophecy, and although he thinks 
he sees clearly the meaning of some of the most 
difficult points in the prophecy of Daniel, his 
views are consistent, and will be read with in- 
terest. Probably many attempts will be made 
to-understand the dark sayings of Daniel before 
they are clearly discerned, and the increasing 
light which historical investigation, the progress 
of events, and the illumination of the Holy 
Spirit give, shall enable devout men to know 
their true intent. None the less should earnest 
and reverent attempts at interpretation be re 
ceived with the respect which is their due. 


“THE Offices of the Holy Spirit.’ 
Clark, M. D. 
London. 
have been made in this, and, so far as we have 


By Dougan 
Second edition. Houghton & Co 
Some changes from the first edition 


observed, all are for the better. Taken as a 
whole, it is a very valuable treatise on the im- 
portant subject on which it treats. 

The author shows that the whole work of sal- 
vation is carried on under the power and opera- 
tion of the Spirit. ‘He sets forth the work of the 
Spirit in the awakening, conviction and regene 
ration of the sinner. He admits, though not 
with the emphasis which many Christians would 
give, that in regeneration by repentance and 
faith in Christ, every one receives a degree of 
holiness or sanctification, and also the gift of 
the Holy Spirit. 

But he presses, and rightly so, that this is not 
the full baptism of Christ, which is received by 
a complete dedication of all to Christ, and a re- 
ception from Him of the cleansing of the heart 
by the baptism of the Spirit. We fully believe 
that this larger experience of the work of the 
Spirit, this “fulness of the blessing of Christ,” 
is the great need of the church, and rejoice 
that this work calls attention to it. and points 
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out the way to experience it so clearly as it 
does. 

Dr. Clark admits that this experience may be 
preceded by long preparation, although such is 
not necessary in all cases. If the heart be 
wholly surrendered to Christ, He often rapidly 
carries on his work of cleansing; the heart is 
made pure by the baptism of the Holy Spirit 
and of fire, and the individual is fitted for 
steady and rapid growth in Christian perfection, 
watching unto prayer. 

This neat and cheaper edition brings this 
valuable little treatise within the reach of al- 
most all, and we hope that it will have a wide 
circulation. 

Holiness and power are what multitudes of 
believers are longing for. The way to these this 
work points out with a clearness which cannot 
but be helpful to almost any reader. The sys- 
tematic treatment of any great point of Christian 
doctrine is difficult, but where any may differ 
from Dr. Clark in their intellectual conception 
of the truth, they will not fail to admire his 
candor and Christian spirit.—For sale by Henry 
Longstreth, 738 Sansom St., Philadelphia. Price 
$1.00 


DIED. 
1878, at his 


STANLEY.—On Twelfth month 11th, 187 

home, near Xenia, Miami Co., Ind., of consumption, 
Jeremiah H. Stanley, aged 31 years 1 month and 22 
days; a member of Pipe Creek Monthly Meeting. 
This dear Friend had, for over five years, lived a de- 
voted Christian life, and, though cut down in his early 
life, has left waymarks worthy of imitation by all. A 
few pruminent features in his life and character seem 
worthy of notice. Ist. Ilis thorough consecration, 
which embraced not only soul, spirit, but body as well. 
His willingness to work for the Lord as way pened, 
and the joy and comfort received through obedience 
to manifested duty, and the inward sense of peace and 
rest which he expericnced, was a strong evidence to 
him of the great change which had been wrought. 
2nd. His unshaken faith and confidence through 
Christ Jesus, as a complete Saviour from sin, believing 
and teaching that, if Christ was able to cleanse and 
purify the heart, He was able to keep it. 3rd. His 
firm belief in the operation of the Holy Spirit, which 
was promised as a comforter and leader of God’s peo- 
ple; often speaking of Jesus as an indwelling guest, 
which was nearer and dearer than any earthly friend. 
4th. His love of progression in its truest and noblest 
sense, and growth in grace, as well as the constant 
study of the Bible in search of Scriptural truths, were 
marked traits in his character; belicving that God re- 
quires energy and zeal on our part in grasping and ap- 
plying the means of grace to the sclvation of our souls. 
sth. His constant perseverance in his Christian course, 
and love of humility and prayer, and practice of the 
same, was a striking evidence to all that he possessed 
true and vital Christianity. By their fruits ye shall 
know them. 6th. Patience was wonderfully mani- 
fested ; though afflicted in his last years, he bore it 
all with Christian fortitude, and was never known to 
complain of his lot; always pussessing a good cegree 
of cheerfulness, and was ever ready to give counsel 
and encouragement to all who visited him, even to the 
last. His close was serene and peaceful. About 
twelve hours before his spirit took its flight, he said 
that he felt that the time was near at hand when he 
should be at rest, and what a happy change it would 
be for him.— Christian Worker. 
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WILLETS.—On First month 21st, 1879, at his| 
residence in Vineland, N. J., of enlargement of the | 
heart, Jacob S. Willets, in the 79th year of his age; a| 
member of Indianapolis Monthly Meeting, Ind. He} 
and his family have resided for a number of years at | 
Vineland, their right of membership, at their request, 
still remaining at Indianapolis. In early life he be-| 
longed to the same Monthly Meeting as Elias Hicks, 
and was brought up under his ministry, his father’s | 
family, and many of his near relatives, adhering to| 
the vicws of E. H. He, however, was led in a very | 
remarkable manner to reject those views and cling} 
firmly to the doctrines hel. by the Orthodox branch of | 
the church. He was very unassuming in his de- | 
meanor, but decided and firm in the religious faith | 
held by the Society of Friends, He was a firm friend | 
of the oppressed, and strongly opposed to slavery, and, 
after the close of the war, was for some time editor of 
a paper published in the interests of the Freedmen. 
His labors for the last ten years have been given 
almost exclusively in the cause of Peace, to which he | 
believed himself called of the Lord. His work was 
mainly with his pen, and his contributions to our | 
Peace literature were very considerable. He was deep. | 
ly concerned that the Church of Christ should cease to | 
lend her countenance to war, and to this end his labors 
were largely directed. He felt that the Society of | 
Friends had a great work to do in bringing this sub 
ject before their fellow-Christians of other denomina- 
tions, and trying to induce them to take proper action on 
this great question. In his last sickness he was con- 
fined to his bed about four weeks, and during a portion 
of that time his sufferings were very great. About two | 
o’clock one morning, he called his son to his bedside, 
and said: ‘* Proclaim it abroad to every one, not to 
stop with the @//-/ove of our heavenly Father, it will not | 
do!” and, raising his voice as loud as his strength | 
would permit, he said: « It is a delusion—it is a delu- | 
sion of the devil! Nothing will do but full and entire 
faith and belief in the all-availing blood of Jesus | 
Christ, our Saviour, our Redeemer. O, tell every 
body that I say this on my deathbed, and that I know 
itis true!’ Several times he said to those about | 
him: “ I have just had a glimpse of the Wonderful.” | 
A few hours before his death he called all in the| 
house around him, and, raising his hand, said: « All| 
is peace; I love everybody in the world, and do not| 
think I have an enemy. My peace flows like a river. 
O, how good my heavenly Father is. He has driven 
the old enemy away, and has given me His perfect | 
peace, which the world can not give, neither can it 
take away.” He went to sleep and passed away so 
quietly that those about him knew not when the spirit 
took its flight.— Christian Worker. 


_CORRESPONDEN 


CE. 


OUR LONDON LETTER. 


At the Meeting for Sufferings on the 7th, 
Jobn Frederick Hansen was present, witk 
certificates from Bear Creek Monthly and 
Quarterly Meetings, and Iowa Yearly Meet- 
ing, liberating him for a religious visit to Nor- 
way, Sweden and Denmark, to attend 
London and Dublin Yearly Meetings, 
and for such other services as may seem 
called for. The reading of his certificates 
led to the expression of a warm welcome 
to our friend. Whilst on the subject 
of Denmark, it may be mentioned that the 





'ous, both for the 
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little band of Friends in that kingdom have, 
some of them, been suffering for their con. 
scientious refusal to bear arms. They are, 
I believe, translating the Quaker Appeal 
against War into their own tongue, and in- 
tend presenting a copy to their Sovereign, 
in hopes ef procuring some mitigation of 
their suffering. A small grant of money 
was afforded them by the Meeting for Suffer- 
ings to aid them herein, as nearly all of them 
are in humble circumstances. Barnabas (C. 
Hobbs again explained his intention of re- 
visiting Berlin aud St. Petersburg, in order 
to complete, if pessible, the work commenced 
last year, when he was accompanied by 
Charles Tylor of Manchester. He expects 
to start shortly, and hopes to meet witha 
young German Friend at Minden, who may 
accompany him and interpret for him. As 
regards the South African Deputation, a let- 
ter was read from Isaac Sharp, dated 6th of 
First month, giving a good account of bim- 
self and Langley Kitching. They were on 
their way to Durban, the chief town of 
Natal. 

Before passing from African affairs, how- 
ever, two other matters may be alluded to. 
One is the deplorable Zulu war, lately en- 
tered upon by the English Government, to 
retaliate for some trivial injuries and to 
check the rising power of the tribes. To- 
day, the news of a great disaster is in every- 
one’s mouth ; a few companies of soldiers, 


| forming one of the invading columns, have 


been surrounded and slaughtered, and much 
ammunition captured. This is very griev- 
direct sorrow it brings 
and the danger in which the whole colony 
of Natal now lies, and also because it will 
rouse the army and the nation, and cause 
the infliction of an awful vengeance upon 


| the poor barbarians by and by. 


We may regard with very different feel- 
ings the prosecution of missionary enter- 
prise on the Congo. This river, (otherwise 
‘the Livingstone”) now that it has been ex- 
plored by Stanley, gives access to some of 
the inland nations of the Continent. The 
Baptist Missionary Society has already sent 
an exploring expedition as far as Tungwa, 
never before visited by white men, Tun- 
gwa is situated a little south of the river, in 
longitude 154°, about opposite the midmost of 
the Livingstone Falls. The natives received 
the missionaries pretty well, so as to en- 
courage farther effort in that direction. A 
larger expedition is accordingly arranged 
for, to leave England about Fourth month, 
and led by J. T. Comber, who had charge 
of the former one. It is intended to take 
out a steamer, wherewith to navigate the 
Upper Congo, commencing at Stanley Pool, 
and proceeding up the river, with a view to 
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evangelize the surrounding population. The 
cost of the steamer ($10,000) is to be de 
frayed entirely by one contributor, named 
Arthington, of Leeds. It is, no doubt, very 
difficult to know how rightly to deal with 
savage nations, at a distance from the limits 
of civilization. Those who go forth must 
do so conscious of the dangers they person- 
ally incur. The late missionary war in one 
of the Fiji islands has drawn attention to 
this subject, and it is satisfactory to observe 
that the principle of retaliation and punish- 
ment for injuries received is, as far as 
have seen, everywhere disclaimed, and gen- 
erally reprobated in strong terms. 

In India, Friends’ Mission Station at 
Hoshungabad has been undergoing changes. 
Charles and Harriet Gayford have left to 
return home, neither of them in very good 
health, whilst Samuel Baker and J. and E. 
Williams have settled in at the Station 
in their place. Accounts just received give 
a cheering report of the cundition of the 
Mission, and of the little band of native con- 
verts, who are becoming very helpful in the 
work. 

About two years ago our friend, J. J. 
Neave, of Leiston, who had previously trav- 
elled in gospel service throughout the Aus- 
tralian colonies, went out to live at Sydney, 


New South Wales, largely with the view of| , 


laboring as way should open, amongst 
Friends of those parts. Circumstances have 
hitherto kept bim much at home. Accord- 
ing, however, to letters recently received, 
he had set out on an extended journey 
to the chief centres of Friends in that conti- 
nent. Sydney Meeting has been blessed; 
their meetings are spoken of as generally 
times of divine favor. Love exists amongst 
them ; and they have in view to ask that 
their meeting may be recognized as a por- 
tion of London Yearly Meeting, which has 
not hitherto been the case. In Melbourne, 
the Annual Meeting, which was held iu due 
course early in the Eleventh month, proved 
a time of much harmony and brotherly love. 
F. and R. A. Mackie, from South Australia, 
were present; also John Wood, of Sheffield, 
who was in Melbourne on business. There 
was not, however, freedom from sources of 
anxiety in Melbourne Meeting. There are 
a good number of young Friends bere, who 
are well disposed, and it is hoped under 
right influence will become a strength to the 
Society in the future. 


J. J. Neave intended passing on to A‘e-| 
Thence he would 


laide (South Australia). 
return to Victoria, to visit a good many of 
the towns up the country, where there are a 
few Friends, and did not expect to return 
home until after the Annual Meeting in 
Hobart Town (Tasmania), in the Third 


'mind an occasion of deep interest. 
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month. He hoped by that time to ha 
visited most of the scattered flock in the 
three colonies. It is cause for thankfulness 
and joy to those who feel concerned for the 
prosperity of our Australian Meetings, that 
our friend is thus being enabled to carry the 
words of cheer and counsel! from one to 
another. 


ve 


| London, Second mo. 13th 


7. — 


To the Editor of Friends’ Review :—The 
just and feeling tribute to the memory of 
Rebeeca W. Allinson, which appeared in the 
last number of Friends’ Review, calls to 
I was 
present by courtesy at a meeting of the 
Committee on Foreign Missions for New 
England Yearly Meeting. Although cheer- 
ing accounts had been given of the continued 
prosperity of the Mission at Brumana, on 
Mt. Lebanon, under the charge of Theophi- 
lus Waldmeier, yet some discouraging fea- 
tures were apparent, and the Committee 
knew the pressing need in other and nearer 
‘fields of labor. When the announcement 
| was made to the meeting that this beloved 
Friend had bequeathed the sum of fifty dol- 
lars to the Mission in aid of the Training 
School, the effect was truly animating, and 
the eyes of more than one present moistened 
t the thought, that as her feet neared the 
river which separated her from the eternal 
shore, she had turned in loving remembrance 
to the work on that “goodly mountain.” 
That circumstance, far more than the amount 
of the gift, seemed afresh to encourage the 
Committee. The donation, which they felt 
assured had been ‘“‘sanctified by the word of 
God and prayer,’’ was accepted with the 
confiding trust that their efforts would con- 
tinue as beretofore to “receive blessing from 
God.” H. T. W. 
New Bedford, Mass, 

ae . 

The following account of the accident by 
lightning to I. Sharp is from a private letter 
to a friend in England : 

Morisan, Basute Lanp, Twelfth mo. 4th, 1878. 

‘We had a narrow escape on First-day; 
the place was lightning struck between two 
and three in the afternoon. Langley Kitch- 
_ing was thrown on the floor. Many were 
struck, several speechless, and one sweet 
baby was taken up dead. Langley Kitching 
has very nearly recovered. My head 
felt dazed for many hours. It was of the 
Lord’s mercy so few were injured.” 


Des Motrnes, Lowa, Second mo, 21st, 1879. 
Editor Friends’ Review, 
Dear friend :—I write to inform the read- 


ers of the Review that Friends are holding 


amorning meeting regularly on First-days 
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in this city, and expect soon to hold a mid- 


week meeting. There is also a lively) 
Bible School in connection with the meeting. 
There are probably fifty persons whose | 
former associations have been with Friends, | 
most of whom have rights of membership | 
but many, in consequence of isolation from) 
Friends, have lost interest, but have formed | 
no other church relations. Of the number 
there are two recorded ministers, also several 
other live Christian workers, and an open | 
and ripening field inviting laborers to the | 
harvest. We can but say that “thus far the | 
Lord has helped us; blessed be His ever 
worthy name.” 

In this connection we would call the| 
attention of Friends who are looking toward 
the West for permanent homes, to this city | 
and surrounding country. 

The city is the capital, centrally located, | 
and surrounded by extended fertile agricul. ' 


tural lands, having good railroad facilities, 
fine water privilege, and an abundance of 


coal. The facilities 


and opportunities for 
employing means in 
r 


manufacturing are en- 
couragil The city has a population of 
some 23,000, is situated between the Coon 
and Des Moines rivers, and on both sides of 
the Des Moines, thus affordin 
ties for sewerage. 

Should further 
any, please address A. W. Naylor, of the 
Capital City Bank, East Des Moines, or the 


writer of the above, 208 Fourth Street. 
Des Moines, lowa 


g great facili 


information be desired by 


Evigu HOLLINGSWORTH. 
CarRTHAGE, Mo, 8 ». 16th, 1879 
Editor of Friends’ Review, 
Dear friend:—There is a book being 
largely distributed among Friends, written 
by one Bancro t, Ol Wilmi: rion, Del 


7 aware, 
under the title, ‘A Persuasive to Unity.” 


I hope Friends may not be 
If is undoubtedly 

and if I understand 
sions are 


deceived in it. 
Hicksite, 
it many of its expres 
unsound and not in 
with Scripture testimony 
Thy friend, ANDREW RoBerTs 
[ Excepting some extracts from the writings 
of Robert Barclay, the book above referred 
to is made up of much rambling, confused 
matter, which is neither sound nor edifying. 
Joseph Bancroft was a man of gentle spirit, 
but mystified and confused as to bis ideas 
of religious truth.—Ed. Friends’ Review. ] 


written by a 


accor dance 


A CORRECTED STATEMENT. 

As our statements with regard to schools 
in Tennessee—one in Friends’ Review of 
Seventh mo. 27th, and the other of Tenth 
mo. 5th, 1878—seem to be contradictory, 


&e., Ke. 


——— 


we think some explanation would not be out 
of place. 

I, Eli Marshall, did not have the figures at 
band upon which to base my assertion, but 
made it from my knowledge of schools in 


;;my own (Greene) and some other coun- 


ties. And I think, also, that I had the 
word “about” just before “five months ip 
the year.” 

And I, John N. Parker, would not be un- 
derstood to say this district has only $37.08 
of public funds, but that amount of State 
fund, which is supplemented by the county 
fund, nearly one hundred dol lars. 

Evi MARSHALL, 


JOHN N. PARKER. 
Second mo. 17th, 1879. 
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INVUSTRIAL EDUCATION IN EUROPE. 





(Concluded from page 460) 

I think there is hardly the same necessity 
as yet for industrial schools in any 
country that there is in the United States, 
though emigration and trades unions to. 
gether, are fast bringing wages in England 
up to a fair leve! of competition with the 
States, and the day is probably coming 
when their exigencies will be as great as 
ours. Still, I am ignorant of the existence 
of ‘apprentice work-shops,” even there. The 
vast museum at South Kensington, which 
is a marvel of growth for the short time 
since it was established, is very much limited 
to industrial fine arts as yet. They 
erecting a large building to receive natural 
science collections, and there is a small de- 
partment of mechanics, in which mechan cal 


European 


are Dow 


curiosities, such as the first steam engine, 
the first loc motive built by Geo. Ste phen 
son, ancient mining pumps, and the like, are 


exhibited. But these are historic in their 
interest, rather than instructive practically 
to the appre ntiice, who Wants the 
tainments of his craft, and its 
Millions of dollars have already been ex- 
pended on this great collection, and the 
British Government is truly lavish in laying 
out money for its increase. I believe they 
are spending about £300,000 on it, at the 
present time, annually. 

The ‘‘ Conservatoire des Arts et Métiers,” 
in Paris, is more truly an industrial school, 
in the strictest sense of the term, and is, 
without speaking extravagantly, a magnifi- 
cent collection. Scarcely a department of 
industry is without its appropriate museum 
of abundant illustrations, by models, sam- 
ples, historic specimens, showing the prog- 
ress of the art illustrated, working macbines, 
An old abbey, that of St. Martin 
des Champs, whose ample dimensions are 
fitted for this generous design, bas been con- 


latest at- 
rationale. 
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verted to this use, the spacious chapel being | 
appropriated for large machinery, which is 
actually run by steam on certain days of the | 
week. The refectory of the ancient abbey, | 
a building dating from the middle of the) 
thirteenth century, or say 150 years before 
Columbus discovered our shores, is fitly 
used as a library, and contains ahout 20,000 
volumes as the nucleus of a collection. The 
halls are decorated with well-executed busts | 
of eminent inventors and scientists. Courses 
of public lectures upon the various indus- 
tries are the means by which instruction is 
imparted, in addition to which, students have 
the opportunity of examining the ample 
models in their several departments of 
study. The following brief summary will 
give some idea of the character of the col 

lections, but they must be seen to give an 
adequate impression of their extent and 
value. 

The vestibule and adjoining room contain 
a large model of a screw-steamer, a rolling 
machine for iron, and ploughs. 

lst room, left, ground floor.—Accurate 
standardsof weights and measures, furnished 
by the various governments 

‘2nd room.—Telescopes and other astro- 
nomical illustrations. 

3rd, 4th, 5th and 6th.—Land surveying 
instruments, clocks and watches, watcb- 
making, and specimens of time-keepers from 
the earliest periods. 

Right, ground floor.—A series of rooms 
devoted to mining and metallurgy, with am 
ple models of the various machinery ; the 
boring-macbine used on the Mt. Cenis tun- 
nel; model of the Artesian fountain at 
Grenelle. 

Room containing a large series, in bottles, 
of samples of grain and vegetables, and 
models of all kinds of fruit and vegetables, 
Long gallery, with agricultural implements, 


facilities, and illustrations of various kinds. | 


Chapel (referred to above), with large ma- 
chinery, belted. 

Next floor.—Railway models, sections, 
ears, tracks, locomotive engines, switches, | 
ete. 

Left side.—Models of steam-engines and | 
hydraulic machinery. 

Wing side. —Models of carding, spinning, | 
and weaving machinery ; samples of cotton, | 
silk, ete.; the original loom of Vaucanson, | 
who died in 1782, and was the precursor of | 
Jacquard. 

Models of windmills, levers, brick and tile | 
yards, and ovens. | 
_ Right side.—Galleries containing light-| 
ing and heating apparatus; models of work 
Shops for manufacturers of porcelain, pot- 
tery, acid, smith-work, carpenter work, 
nails, foundry iron, etc.; models of mills. 


llook at 
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Chemical laboratory. 

Galleries of acoustics and optics. 

Models of stoves, furnaces, lamps, gas ap- 
paratus, ete. 

Printing, engravin 
gine turning. 

Galvano-plastic work, 

flassware, chinaware and porcelain, of 
Sevres 

Models of bridges, stairs, and geometric 
work. 

Gallery, containing the instruments used 
in mechanics, dynamometers, anemometers, 
cog-wheels, capstans, cranes, ete. 

Saloon of instruments illustrating phys- 
ies, electrical machines, telegraphic appara- 
tus, compasses, etc. 

Another gallery contains numerous models 
of a miscellaneous character, such as those 
of machinery used in the manufacture of 
sugar, of oil, of India rubber, for carving 
wood, of distilleries, ete., ete. 

This Institution affords, I presume, the 
fullest opportunity of any in Europe, for the 
stady of this class of subjects. It does not, 
it is true, entirely take the place of a work- 
shop ; and yet perhaps it comes almost as 
near to this as it is practicable to come, in 
consequence of the great cost of maintaining 
school-sbops in all the variety of trades to 
which the tastes and diverse talents of 
different beneficiaries would incline them. I 
do not ksow what has been accomplished at 
home since I left, and what may be accom- 
plished is still in the future. But as neces- 
sity is the mother of invention, and the 
need is great in our country, it may be there 


is the field for the boldest and most practical 
and successful experiments. Pr. &..@ 


r 
6) 


paper-making, en- 


For Friends’ Review 
UNITY AND DIVERSITY. 


Although every impression upon the 
nerves of sense may be regarded as a single 
act, attention soon divides and subdivides 
it, 80 as to awaken a great variety of ideas. 
his is especially true of our chief educator, 
the sense of sight. We seldom think of a 
landscape as a whole, but the longer we 
it the more we are drawn into 
a scrutiny of details. 

In studying the diversity we are soon led 
to a higher unity. The unity of sensible 
impression is of a physical order, but the 
unity of intelligent grouping is of a spiritual 
order. It indicates plan, purpose, law, all 
of which are at once results of wisdom and 
sources of wise gratification, furnishing a 
groundwork of communion and sympathy 
between the creature and Creator, so that 
man is enabled, in a weak and narrow way, 
to ‘think the thoughts of God ” 
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In our generalizations and classifications 
there is a like difference. At first we are 
inclined to stretch resemblances which we 
afterwards regard as accidental, and to over- 
look distinctions which we subsequently | 
find to be important. The prattling babe 
calls all men “ papa ;’’ the cockney thinks | 
that all cows look alike; white men do not) 


so readily recognize differences of expression | 
in negroes as in their own race; the Indian, 
who had never seen any domesticated ani- 
mal but the “puno” or dog, called the 
white man’s horse a “ puno tangka,” or big 
dog; many barbarous tribes have separate 
names for oak, beech, pine, but no generic 
name for tree; Linnaeus grouped plants 
of incongruous qualities in the same class, | 
on account of a merely superficial agreement | 
in the number of stamens. 

The natural history of our day, in almost 
every department, is very different from the | 
natural history of the last century. The| 
desire to find essential distinctions for which | 
some more or less evident reason can be 
assigned, has pervaded and modified all 
branches of scientific research, so as to effect 
a revolution which will be more far-reaching 
in its consequences than any political upris- 
ing. Forms of ‘government modify, but 
more slightly than is commonly believed, | 
our temporal welfare ; 


forms of thought 
modify, to a degree which will not be fully 


known until we are behind the vail, our 
everlasting welfare. 

Greater precision in scientific nomencla- 
ture lends new value to much that was once | 
thought worthless. A distinguished nata- 
ralist has said that zodlogists now scrutinize 
most carefully specimens which they would 
once have thrown out of the window. The 
fossil, or the living organism, which resists | 
our utmost efforts to assign it to any one ofour | 
mnemonic pigeon-holes, may be the “missing 
link’? in some Darwinian transformation of | 
species or of genus. 

Profound critical research in one direction 
encourages a like tendency in al! directions. 
The physicist who bas succeeded in reflect- 
ing some rays of sunlight into one of nature’s 
gloomy recesses, demands a like illumination | 
ef every other nook and cranny. If the 
special guardians of the domain do not satis- 
fy his demand, uo modesty deters him from 
offering his own penny candle, as if it were 
sufficient to dispel all darkness. The vanity | 
of incompetence thus leads to occasional 
annoyance, but if we assign it to its proper 
causes, human weakness and imperfection, 
we may learn a useful lesson from the 
special form of sagacity which gave it such 
boldness. 

The most noble generalization which has 
ever been made by science, is undoubtedly 





| there be light.” 
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the one which resolves all mechanical uctivi- 
ties into modes of molecular motion. To 


,our limited vision it seems to mark one 


of the impassable limits of human research, 
the supreme goal of possible physical attain- 
ment. The conception does not relieve ug 
from the bewildering awe of the least of na. 


| ture’s mysteries; it dees not help us towards 


any clearer understanding of the essential 


| nature of things; least of all does it give us 


any reasonable grounds for insisting upon 


|any materialistic explanation of the uni- 


verse. The unity into which it resolves the 
external relationships, or secondary causes, 
of sensible diversity, only brings us to the 
seeming border-land between the spiritual 
and the material, and within a single step of 
the empty and formless chaos, which needs 
the cunning touch of intelligence to give it 
worth and meaning. 

Revelation and science both teach us that 
the next step to simple motion is specific 
motion, motion for an end or purpose, organ- 
izing force. After ‘the Spirit of God moved 
upon the face of the waters,’ “God said, let 
After the mineral kingdom 
had been established, and the systems of 
harmonic undulation, which characterize 
the so-called chemical elements, bad joined 
in echoiring their unending bymns of praise, 
the primal force of light was modified into 
heat, electricity. gravitation, and organic 


| energy. 


In the frost-work which decks our win- 


'dows upon a winter morning, molecular 


motion, under crystalline laws, gives birth to 
forms of beauty which are now suggestive, 
and which were once prophetic, of flowers 
and forests and polyps and corals. The 
sameness of idea, which is thus wrought 
out in each of the three great kingdoms, the 
unity which underlies the diversity of min- 
eral and vegetable and animal beings, points 
unmistakably to a fundamental unity of 
plan, which could spring only from unity of 


| creative wisdom. 


The indications of molecular motion are 
strengthened by those of cosmical motion. 
The barmony of the solar spectrum is liter- 
ally repeated in the barmony of the planet- 
ary system. The harmony of the planetary 
system is but an easily distinguishable and 
subordinate melody in the harmony of the 
stellar universe. The Centaur, in bis skyey 
home, still vouchsafes instruction to men, 
while clasping the golden chain of Olympus. 

In order to determine a cosmical orbit, 
the careful observation of three points is 
sufficient. For interstellar orbits the Bible 
gives us two such points, in the third and six- 
teenth verses of the first chapter of Genesis. 
Science gives a third, in the ratio of elastici- 
ty at rest to elasticity in motion. If we 
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take, as three points of a parabola, the 
radius of the sun, its “‘ kinetic’ radius, and 
the radius which represents the relative 
elasticity of light, we find that those points 
are connected, by a simple harmonic law, 
with the orbital distances of each of the 
eight principal planets, with the middle 
of the asteroidal belt, and with the brizbtest 
star in the constellation Centaurus. 

Two other series have been mentioned in 
the columns of Friends’ Review, one of 
which represents additional harmonies of 
the long-known planets, while the other fur- 
nished grounds for the prediction of intra- 
Mercurial orbits. They are both based upop 
the organizing activity of light, being respec- 
tively modified by different combinations of 
the influences of the sun and Jupiter. Sun 
being at the nucleal centre, and Jupiter at 
the nebular centre of the system, the nebu 
lar hypothesis, when interpreted in accord- 
ance with the teachings of the Bible, fur- 
nishes a coat of triple mail against the in- 
fidel shafts of skeptics. 

Leverrier, near the close of his life, made 
a record of all the known sun-spot observa- 
tions which appeared to be due to the transit 
of unknown planets. From this record, by 
combining consistent observations, Gaillot 
and Mouchez computed the two orbits which 
represented the positions of Watson’s two 
planets and showed that they accorded with 
harmonic prediction. The Comptes Rendus 
of First mo. 6th, 1879, contains another 
of the predicted harmonic orbits, derived 
from the same observations by Von Oppolzer. 

Nine of the principal predicted positions, 
which were unknown when the prediction 
was made, have now been confirmed, leaving 
only one vacancy in the leading series 
to await verification by future discovery. 
There are also many secondary harmonic 
nodes, where there should be a tendency to 
the formation of asteroidal or meteoroidal 
belts. One of these nodes is already occu- 
pied by the second orbit of Moucbez. 
Within the curious nebulosity of the zodia- 
cal light we may safely anticipate many 
further confirmatory discoveries, illustrating 
the rhythm which Supreme Wisdom has 
imposed upon boundless diversity of mani- 
festation through the unity of law. 

P. E. C. 


-e- 


A FRENCH engineer has made a report on 
@ project for a railroad across the Desert 


of Sahara. The projected line would run 
from Algiers to Timbuctoo, a distance of 
some 1300 miles, and would rest mainly on 
layers of sand, and towards the end on primi- 


tive volcanic rock, granite, &e. No mountain- | Heusser-Sch weizer, translated by H. L. L., one of the Authors 
| of * Hymns from the Land of Luther,” Auchorof “ Thought- 


ous obstructions would have to be encounter- 
ed, and the average heat does not exceed 75° 
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Fahrenheit, but occasionally a very cold 
night succeeds a temperature of 104° in the 
day time. The greatest difficulty to be 
overcome would be the want of water, which 
is not to be procured in that region; but for 
three trains daily, the amount of water 
would not be too great for engineering skill 
to supply. 
MOUNTAINS.* 

One of the most striking views of Mount Blanc we 
enjoyed was from the window of our hotel, at about 3 
o’clock one morning, in the clear light of the nearly 
full moon. In the silence of the hour there was 
something sublimely grand in the vastness of the 
mountain mass, bedecked with its pure mantle of snow, 
towering up so high into the star.bespangled sky. 
Some such scene may have been present to the mind 
of the Swiss Poetess, Meta Heusser, when writing her 
fine lines on “Mountains,” which as translated by 
H. L. L., runs thus : 


« The everlasting hills!” how calm they rise, 
Bold witnesses to an Almighty Hand ! 

We gaze with longing heart and eager eyes, 
And feel as if short pathway might suffice 
From those pure regions to the heavenly land. 


At early dawn, when the first rays of light 
Play like a rose-wreath on the peaks of snow; 
And late, when half the valley seems in night, 
Yet still around each pale majestic height 
The sun’s last smile has left a crimson glow : 


Then the heart longs, it calls for wings to fly,— 
Above all lower scenes of earth to soar, 

Where yonder golden clouds arrested lie, 

Where granite cliffs and glaciers gleam on high 

As with reflected light from Heaven’s own door. 


Whence this strange spell, by thoughtful souls confest 
Ever in the shadow of the mountains found ? 

’Tis the deep voice within our human breast, 

Which bids us seek a refuge and a rest 

Above, beyond what meets us here around. 


Ever to men of God the hills were dear, 

Since on the slopes of Ararat the dove 

Plucked the wet olive, pledge of hope and cheer ; 
Or Israel stood entranced in silent fear, 

While God on Sinai thundered from above. 


And once on Tabor was a vision given 

Sublime as that which Israel feared to view, 
When the transfigured Lord of earth and heaven, 
Mortality’s dim, curtain lifted, riven, 

Revealed His glory to His chosen few. 


On mountain heights of Galilee He prayed 
While others slept, and all beneath was still ; 
From Olivet’s recess of awful shade 
Thrice was that agonized petition made, 
«Oh that this cup might pass, if such Thy will !’’ 
And on Mount Zion, in the better land, 
Past every danger of the pilgrim way, 
At our Redeemer’s feet we hope to stand, 
And learn the meanings of His guiding hand 
Through all the changes of our earthly day. 
Then hail, calm sentinels of heaven, again! 
Proclaim your message as in ages past ! 
Tell us that pilgrims shall not toil in vain, 
That Zion’s mount we surely shall attain, 
Where all home-longings find a home at last! 

— Moravian. 


* From Alpine Lyrics, a selection from the poems of Meta 


ful Hours,” &c., &c. 


T. Nelson & Sons, London, and New 
York, 1875. 
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OAKWOOD SEMINARY, 
At Union Springs, on Cayuga Lake. 

The Spring Term opens on the 8th of Fourth mo., 
and continues twelve weeks. Among its special advan- 
tages are low prices, literary and scientific lectures, the 
addition of $500 worth of apparatus, and the exercises 
connected with Commencement. The charges for the 
term are $56, with several special reductions. For new 
circulars, applyto J. J. THOMAS, or to Prof. E. Cook, 

28.-4t Union Springs, N. Y. 


SUMMARY OF NEWS 


FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE.—Advices from Europe 
are to the 4th inst. 


Great Britain.—Although the House of Com 
mons voted the money credit of £1,500,000 asked for 
towards the expenses of the Zulu war in South Africa, 
considerable opposition to the course of the Govern 
ment was manifested. One member declared the war 
unjust and iniquitous. The vote was deemed neces 
sary to supply what would otherwise be a deficiency 
in the budget, which expires on the 4th of next month. 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer informed the House 
of Commons on the 27th ult., that he anticipated an 
excess of expenditures over revenue of £3,000,000, of 
which £2,000,000 had been provided for 


The ship builders’ strike at Newcastle-on-Tyne has | 


been compromised, mutual concessions having been 
mace. The Clyde sbipwrights have accepted without 
resistamce the increase of their working time from 51 
to 54 hours per week. The strike of dock laborers 
and cOal-heavers at Liverpool appears to have failed 
utterly. A dispatch from Preston, Lancashire, says 
the depression in the cotton trade has increased. One 


firm has given notice that they must stop their 680 | 


looms within a fortnight, unless trade improves, which | 
would involve the discharge of 200 to 300 hands. The | 
Quarrymen’s Union of North Wales has resolved to 
assist any of its members who may wish to emigrate 
to the United States, Canada or New Zealand. Agents 
from the last two countries have induced a number of 
skilled quarrymen and laborers to accept the terms 


offered. The Mayor of Sheffield recently stated in a 
persons were destitute, and 400 families are actually 
starving. The relief fund has been expended, except 
about £800. 

FRANCE.—The Chamber of Deputies, on the 27th 
ult., voted “urgency” on a resolution authorizing the 
chambers to meet occasionally in Paris, instead of 


Versailles, where the sessions have been held for | 


several years. The Senate, on the 28th, adopted the 
Government’s amnesty bill as passed by the Deputies. 
In the debate upon it, the Minister of Justice said that 
some persons unworthy >f pardon might return to Paris, 
but this need not cause alarm; if any should show 
ingratitude the Government would know how to be 
rigorous. 

The Minister of the Interior, De Marcere, resigned 
on the 3rd inst. He had been sharply criticized in 
the Chamber of Deputies for the state of affairs in the 
Prefecture of Police, which a member declared must 
be reorganized and ‘ weeded out,’’ a process which 
De Marcere declared to be proscription. The major- 


ity objecting to the Minister’s view, he presented his | 


resignation to the Premier. 

Violent storms have occurred in the southern de- 
partments, where hundreds of persons are thrown on 
public charity by the destruction and inundation of 
their houses. The Minister of the Interior hes asked 
of the Chamber of Deputies a grant of 200,000 francs 
for the snfferers, and said more money would proba- 
bly be needed. The Chamber referred the subject 


to the Budget Committee, to fix the necessary 
amount. 


| Greece and Turkey. 


REVIEW. 

IraLy.—A heavy storm, with thunder, rain and 
hail, prevailed throughout Italy on the 25th, causing 
much damage in many places. At Rome the force of 
the wind is said to have been unparalleled. The sea 
inundated a large part of Venice; the water was thirty 
inches deep on the “ piazzi” of St. Mark. The coast 


from Genoa to Naples is said to be strewn with 
wrecks. 


In Spain, about the same time, the tempest contin. 
ued four days, with much damage and loss cf life, 
Villages and farms were destroyed in Navarre and 
Asturias. 


| GerMANy.—Prince Bismarck, replying to a depu- 
tation of the Alsatian members af the Reichstag, who 
| presented a petition for an extension of self govern- 
}ment to that province, admitted the justice of their 
claim, and intimated that further concessions may be 
made. 


Turkey.—A more friendly spirit is said to be 
shown between Turkey and Russia in the transactions 
| relating to the evacuation of Turkish territory, which 
is proceeding satisfactorily. With Austria, although 
both parties use conciliatory language, and profess to 
be anxious for an arrangement, neither shows any in- 
dication of yielding on the question whether or not 
there is to be any express declaration that the occupa- 
tion of Turkish provinces by Austria is merely pro 
visional and temporary. 





Little or no progress appears to have been made in 
the negotiations relative to the boundary between 
It is said that France is about 
to notify the Porte that unless it consents to negotiate 
on the basis of the treaty of Berlin, France will advise 
Greece to withdraw its commissioners and appeal to 
the Powers. 

A telegram from Constantinople asserts that the 
Russian Ambassador has protested against the hypo- 


| theca'ion of the Turkish revenues for a new loan, de- 


claring that the ear indemnity hasa prior claim. The 
Porte denies this, basing its argument on the protocol _ 


| of the Berlin Congress. 


AFGHANISTAN.—The Viceroy of India has received 


public meeting that in one district of that town 4000 | from Yakoob Khan information of the death of his 


father, Shere Ali, the fugitive Ameer of Afghanistan, 
which occurred on the 21st ult. It is reported that 
Yakoob Khan has made friendly overtures to the 
Viceroy. 


ConGREss.—The Forty-filth Congress expired by 
limitation at noon of the 4th inst. As usual, the last 
days of the session were crowded with business, both 
Houses more than once sitting through the night, and 
both continuing the session of the Ist, by recesses, 
through a considerable portion of First-day. Several 
of the appropriation bills were finally passed as ar- 
ranged by committees of conference, but two, the 
Army and the Legislative, Executive and Judicial, 
failed, owing to the disagreement uf the two Houses 
on provisions of legislation appended to them, on 
which the two political parties stood opposed to each 
other. The President returned to the House the bill 
restricting Chinese immigration, with his veto, and on 
the question of passing it notwithstanding, the vote 
was yeas 109, nays 95, not two-thirds inthe affirma- 
tive, hence it was lost. A bill to establish a National 
Board of Health passed both Houses on the last day 
of the session, and one providing for the taking of the 
Census in 1880, a few days previously. A number of 
| bills which had made partial progress failed of enact- 
ment. 


On account of the failure to pass the two appropria- 





tion bills above mentioned, the President, on the 4th 
inst., issued a proclamation summoning the Forty- 


| sixth Congress to meet in extra session on the 18th 
| instant. 





